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t»h ! I will Icvc ihce, even in madnefi love tl.ce { 
Tho' m\ Jillraded fcnfes fl\ouid forfike me, 
I'd find icme intervals, vvhen my poor heart 
Should 'fvr .gc itlclf, and be let Icofc to thiiic. 


Fctfit 
Prtferx^iL 


1 N the catalogue of pnfiions '^hich govern 
the conduit of mankind, and bear an 
impetuous 
nvay over the rcmonftrances of rcafon, none per- 
haps is morenotoriouflycomplicatodin its nature, and 
uecply penetrable in it effe«il:s, than Love. 
Few of 
(ither lex attain the period of maturity unfufcepti- 
blc of its influence, and there are none, 
ho\vever 
callous to delicate fcniibility, v/ho do not at fome 
part of their lives, experience a luperficial cognol- 
cence of its power ; and every ind.vidual, though, 
in a meafure infeniiblc to the loft glances of a wo- 
ij ¡an, does at a certain feafon, conceive a violent im- 
jMiIle that 
didates folicitude towards 
a painicular 
obie<fl, which, for a while deftroys fclf anxiety, ai\d 
i.xi^rpatcs e\ ery íiniíter principle ; his whole aitcu- 
tlon is ablorbcd in fceking new fupplics of gratiil- 
Vol. I. 
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cation, in difcovering frcih novelties, and induftri- 
oully ftudying that which will enliven the pleafurc, 
and increafe the happinefs of her, for whom he in- 
dulges an infinite preference. 


Seiifations refulting from the exercife of this paf- 
iion, are not always exempt from poignancy ; in the 
heat of fervency, and fummit of expe<Sti:tion, when 
grace and beauty reft upon our minds ;—^vhencon- 
templating every conftituent of thofe charms w ith 
which we are captivated ; deiire and rapture en- 
thuiiaftically feize our fenfes, and lubdue the ef- 
forts of realbn ; it is in thefe paroxifms of eager- 
nefs, that jealoufy, that hydra of tortures, intrudes 
her hideous vifage j that fufpicion ufurps the helm, 
and like a tyrannefs dooms us her grovelhig vaiTals. 
Thus circumftanced, we purchaie our own calami- 
ty, by precipitate concluiions, endure wretchednefs 
which moderation might have efcaped, and pollefs 
prejudices which temperature and calmnefs would 
have prevented. 


Notwithftanding the multiplicity of evils to which 
Love fubje£ts us, its enjoyments and advantages far 
preponderate : when propitioufly directed towards 
an amiable and worthy object, inheriting iimilarity 
of difpofitioxi, and unifon of mind, when it is inter- 
woven with mutual congeniality, and maintained by 
reciprocal friendihip, no iituation can fupcrcced its 
luxuriance, or enianate more reful^.ent felicity. 


The fubverllons of fortune, unfavourable difap- 
pointment, and fevere attacks of grief i—events in 
tJiemfelves highly difcouraging, fufiicient to impair 
the moft vigorous fortitude, and debilitate the moft 
unlliaken inflexibility, are mitigated and healed by 
the cheering fympathy of united fondnefs, and am- 
ple iincerity. 
When care and unhappy viciilitude 
difFufe over the mind melancholy reflection, or any 
fortuitous occurrence obtrudes, repugnant to our 
peace, we are not compelled to the hard fate of fo- 
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litary aiHiilion, but in the bofom of conntfoial lorve, 
difcover a refort heavenly aiTuailve : by its glow- 
ing af'lor and exteniive concord, the landikip of 
life is chequered with variegated beauty j it eradi- 
cates every noxious weed, and uliTipates every dil- 
mal appearance. 


Milton in his elegant poem of Paradife Lcil, very 
finely defcribes the paflicn upon which I am nov.^ 
defcanting ; every fcene through which the lirft 
pair paiTcd, was rendered increallngly fafdnatincr 
by the company of each other;—malculine author- 
ity appeared lu)^r-majeftic in contrail with feme- 
nine ioftnefs, and the attradlicns of the female» 
heightened to an exquilite degree by the firmnefs 
andfolidity which diftinguifhed the countenancc of 
the man. 


When we view domeftic life in all its fruition, it 
exhibits a condition as perfeit and unmingled, as 
fancy can portray, or the prolific fource of imagina- 
tion comprehend. 
For my own part, I have never 
yet advanced over the threihold of Hymen, inex- 
perience therefore may have lulled my ideas into a 
fiftitious ilumber, and taught expe«Staticn,more than 
reality confirms 
yet my fentiments will retain 
tlieir originality, confident, that though pecuniary 
inducements may terminate in difquietude and mii- 
cry ; an exchanged attachment, deftitute of emo- 
lumentary coniiderations, and fabricated on difinter- 
cfted principles, 
muft naturally produce perpetui- 
ty of delight, and incelTant tranquility. 


Origin of the Phrafc, " To I rir^ a t}i\r.g on th* Ovpe:." 


AT Vincennes, in France, there is, or at leaft was an 
oak^ under which Louis the IXih \iftd toadminifier juf- 
tice to his fubjcits, at a table covered with a carpet— 
whence came the French phrafe, " Mettre un choiefur 
Ic tapis"—** To propofea thing, or lay it upon the car- 
pel.'' 
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iliterarp amuTemeiits. 


[ S E L E C T E D . ] 


£SSÂr 
ON S H J K S P E J R £ , 


I T appears pr.rai\oxical, but it îs flrlAly true, tb.ir 
the faults of Shakefpeare, great ^<1 numerous as fus 
\var;Tieil advocates muil allow mem to be, afford the 
moft decifive proofs of his excellence. 
It isaiiiicknow- 
ledged faft, that to his works all ciafles of nieii, the young 
and the old, the learned and the ignorant, the clown 
and the couitier, are indebted for the moil exquifite en- 
tertninment and delight ; and yet, wha» rule of ccmpo- 
Xition tan be nanned which he has not violated ; what 
fpecies of impropriety, from which he is entirely e'x- 
fcmpt? How tranfceridenc, then, muft be the merii of 
that writer, how ftrlking the lullre of thofe beauties, 
which hf.ve power to excite fuch delightful emotions, 
•under fuch difadvantages, and combined with fuch de- 
fc£ts ? It is a fuhjeft of liberal curiofity to enquire into 
the nature of thofe beauties, aixi in what manner they 
"Concur, to produce this extfa'ordinary efFeét, Much has 
been û i d , aiKl much been done by critics of the firii 
cmineflcc in order to illuftrnte thofe points, but I am of 
opinion thaï it will ever remain in fome degree a mvfte- 
ry, why one writer pleafes above all otht rs. 
I believe 
it requires a much more iniimate acquaintance with the 
human mind than the acuteft philofopher can boaft, to 
be able to trace the origin and progrei's of all thofe aiTo- 
ciatiaris which contribute to the formation of pleafiin-a- 
ble ideas. 
We ki:ow, indeed, from eK[ eriencc, that the 
obf^rvation of certain long dkbliihed rulos of coaapofi- 
tion pleafes in a certain clegvee : and we account tole- 
rably, upon philofophical principles, for tlie pleafure we 
derive from thofe fources: 
but uufort^ir.ately for the 
lovers of iVilcm, Shakefpeure hasdured to pkaleincoa- 
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tradicQrfon to niles,anci that in a much higher degree than 
the moil admired writers who have aahered to them. 
For I think it will be acknowledged, ihat even the Œ - 
dipus andlphigenia of Sopht>cles and Euripides are infe- 
rior to Lear and Othello, in regard to the general eiFeét 
of the compofition ; and to put the Cid and Allialie, 
tiiofe chef d'oeuvres of the French theatre, in competi- 
tion with Shakefpeare, is, as it were, to bring Paris into 
the lifts to encounter Aja5c or Achilles. 
Without pre- 
tending to enter very deeply into the fubjeft, I fliaîlof- 
fer a few remarks, iiich as occur to me, on the caufes of 
this evident and prodigious fuperiority ; or, in other 
wordsjl propofe to^oint outfome of thefecharacleriftic 
beauties which predominate in the works of Shakefpeare, 
and which appear to me to conftitute their principal ex« 
cellence: and perhaps, the moft ftriking feature apper- 
taining to them is this, 
that they ftrongly arreft tl»e 
attention."—Our curloiity is powerfully excited at the 
commencement of each piece, and it is never fuffered to 
fubfide till the conclufion of it : this is the moil infalli- 
ble teil and [»roof of genius. 
Many of our modern tra- 
gedies, it muft be acknowledged, are regular and fault- 
lefs performances ; fome of them are not only free from 
material defects, but pofTefs a confiderable fliare of rtal 
excellence ; for inftance, Cato, Irene, and Phadra and 
Hyppolitus. 
The di<5lion of theie plays is lofty and po- 
etical, without being inflated; the fentiments jnft and 
noble, theplois regularly coiiduéled, the charaélers iliil- 
fully diveriified, and the unities ilri<5Îly prefervoJ. What 
can be wanting then to the perfeilion of tragedy ? I 
know not; but this I know, that thefe tragedies, and 
fuch as thelc, I read witiiout emotion or iympathyjWitli 
a certain fenfadon of pleafure indeed, but fo weak as 
fcarcely to induce me to take up the performance a fé- 
cond time, except it may be for thepurpofe of commit- 
ting a few fp lend id paiTages to memory. 
They are de- 
ieftive in that iirft and greateil power of compofition, 
the power of feizing, fafcinating, and enchanting the 
attention : In a word, they are dcfe«5live in genius, a 
term equally Inipoflible to niiftJie or to define. 
Oa 
the contrary, I am TiiU v;i»able to read Lear, Macbeth 
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or Othello, often as I have pemfed them, wltltoiit the 
frrongeft emf)iions; not of admiration, for I have not 
leilure to adrrire till I have hid down the book—bat of ' 
pity, terror, indignation, lolicitude, and forrow; but is 
there not a fi'ffcicnt quantum of diftrefs and misforttrrie 
to produce thde tffe^s in our modern dramas ? DWref- 
fes and misfortunes theiie are in abundance, ccrtainly , 
Init fo perverfe is my difpofition, that vrhere the poet is 
moil inciineu to be lerious, I am often moftdifpofed to 
be merr}\ 
I am as void of compaiSon as Launce'sddg 
Crab. 
L think," f?ys he, 
»' Crab, my dog, be the 
iou-reft-nritured dog that lives; my mother 
weeping, 
my father wailing, my fiiler crj ingi our maid ho-wling, 
our cat wringing her hands, and ail our houfe in great 
perplexity, yet did not this cruel-hcarted cur ihed one 
tear." But not to dwell any longer on this obfcure and 
general caufe of the fuptriority of Shokefpeare above all 
other dramatic vritcrs, 1 believe it will be univerfaliy 
allowed, that his ikiil in difcnminating,und his attention 
to the preferv ation of his charailers, conftitute a diftin- 
guiihed branch of his fuperior excellence. 
It is triie, 
that in many other produflions of the drama we meet 
with charaiiers natural and confiftent, conceived 
with 
judgment and fuftained with propriety ; but the chi?rac- 
ters of Shakefpeare are drawn withiuch furprifmgforce, 
as well as propriety and truth, that we cr.n ftarccly for- 
bear to coniider them as originals «¿luaiiy in exiitence. 
Many fcenes are j^enned with fuch an air of animation, 
of nature and reality, that one is almoft tempted to fup- 
pofe that the poet had, like Baycs, overl^e?,rd the dra- 
louge which he gives us as his own invention. 
Such is 
the icene in which Hamlet is firfc infoiTnrd of the ap- 
pearance of his father's ghoit; fui-h the garden feene jn 
in Romeo and Juliet ; and fuch the fcene in which 
lago iirft awakens the jealouiy of Othello; and fuch 
an hundred others. 
T h e charafters of Shakelbfare, 
alfo, are not only drawn with force and correftnei^, but 
many of them are of a very uncommon and original caft. 
—Such as Falili.fF, Polonius, Jacques, Meneaius, &c. 
Charafters like thefe require the utmoft care and delica- 
cy in the execution, and afford the higheil degree of cn- 
tenaininent v. hen touched bv the hand of a mr.iter ; thev 
are noi io much clofe andexad copies oi nature, as bold 
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irnitalioos; they are not, perhaps, fuch charailers as do 
exift, but w h e n once invented, fuch as might eafify be 
iV.ppofed to exift. 
W e 
perceive thst they are fo'con- 
Itructed as to difplay the moil jierfeft knowledge of the 
human mind ; that the component parts of theie charac- 
ters are ftrit^ly confonant to thofe ideas of truth and na- 
ture which we find in our own breails; but the combi- 
nation is wholly new. 
W h o will venture to ailert, that 
the character ot Falilaflf is unnatural; but, if we look into 
real life, where iliall a FalftafF be found? it was to be found 
in the inexhauftible imagination of Shakefpcare only 
though fo exquifite is the workmanfuip of this 
" j o u r - 
neyman of nature,'' that it would 
fcarcely leem hyper- 
bolical and extravagant to fay, with the poet, 


" Nature herfelf, amaz'd, may doubting ftand 
" Which is her own, and which the painter's hand." 


It is further ob'ervable, that in charailers of the fame 
dais, we find the niceft and moft curious iliades of Hif- 
crimination.—The heroines of Corneille are all of a fam- 
ily ; but if we furvey with attention the charailers of 
Defdemona, of Imogen, of Ophelia, of Juliet, 8<c. all in- 
nocent and amiable, we perceive that each h a i h e r p< ci;- 
liar traits, which diftinf;uifli her from the reft: Juliet 
has not the artlefsnefi and fimfli .lty of DclHer.ona ; 
Imogen has not the courare and r-Jblnti: n of Tulitt ; 
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O^ihelia has not the tender delicate aife(5V:on of Irr.o- 
«^en ; nor Defdemona the filial piety of Ophelia. 
A n o - 
tirer remarkable circurnlbnce relating to this aftonlfii- 
iiig prefervation of charaiffer is, thnt he is a- .v^ys care- 
ful to imitate, and not merely todelcrlbe, the 
f c d i r r s 
* 
* 
O 


and patTions-of the different perionagcs cf the dr:in-a : 
ihc dlitinftion between imitation nnd dt fcription h.^s 
been well illuftrated by L'^i'd Kaims; and it is certain, 
that nothing Icfs than a genuine exprcifion cf paiTion caii 
awaken the attention or fymp;thy of the fpecf^ator. 
Shakefpeare deals very little ia loofc and unt7"'.eanmg de- 
clamation: in trying and critical fiiuatlons, we have u- 
fually the languc ge of nati;re burftir.<; from the 
he;..-t; 
or if he fails, it Is not by 
failing into the u n n n m a t i c .l 
and uninterefting lanqruajye of oeicrir-tkin, but ir.to fenti- 
O 
O 
W» 
A 
, 
' 
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ments too much labourevi, hnrf'T or linfcaioiiable 
nnr'.- 
phors, or quaint ar.d lar-lt-u iud conceits. 
Ctluila, 
when perieiily convlnccd of liic lulkhood of Dcilli.n;o- 
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na and the treachery of Caflio, thus exclaims, in the 
moft perfect imitation of paifion that can be conceived: 


Oth. Oh ! that the iUve had forty thoufand lives j 
One is too poor, too weak for my revenge | 
Now do I fee tU true.——Look here, lago ; 
All my fond love thus do I blow to heavea : 
'Tie gone." 
Arife, black Vengeance, from thy hollow cell f 
Yield up, O Love, thy crown and hearted throne 
T o tyrannoos Hate ! fwell, bofom, with thy fraught* 
For 'tto of afpkk« tongue» » 


/ago. Yet be content. 
Ort. Oh I blood, blood, blood. 


Patience, I fay ; your mind, perhaps, may change. 


But here the language of iroitatation changes to that of 
defcriplion : 


Oih. Never, lago: Like to the Pontick fea, 
Whofe icy current and compulfive courfe 
»e'er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
T o the Propontick, and the Hellefpont; 
Even fo my bloody thoughts, with violent pace, 
fhall ne'er look back, ne'er ebb to humble love. 
Till that a capable aud wide revenge 
Swallow tliem up. 


Beautiful as this comparifon is, we feel the improprie- 
ty of it in the Ijtuation and circumftances of the ipeaker; 
this is a remarkable deviation from Shakefpeare's ufiial 
mode of writing: but if we look into modern plays, and 
into the works of the French dramatifts, we (hall fitid 
imitation of paflion fcarceiy attempted, and defcription 
every where prevalent. 


The next remarkable charaiteriftic of this great poet 
which offers itfelf to notice is, the beauty and energy of 
his di<5lion. 
It is now two hundred years fince he com- 
menced writer, and in this time hii language lias acquir- 
ed a certain obfolete caft, an air of antiquity, which it 
muil: be owned is of no advantage to his comedies, for 
the ftyle of comedy fliould be al'.vays eafy and familiar; 
but which gives to his trao^ic compoiitions an inexpreiTi- 
ble grace and dignity. 
This is a fpecies of excellence 
which modern writers cannot even attempt, without fal- 
ling into a fort of literary mim.icry which is produftive 
of a very ludiroiis elfetft, as the tragedies of Cumberland 
fully evince. 
The beautiful conclading lines of Dry- 
den'i epiille to KncUcr, are as applicable to the art of po- 
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etry as to that o f paiiitiag; 
and it might have b«en as 
trulv ijredlited of the works of a Shakefpcare,a3 of thofc 
of a Pv-aifaclle. 


More cannot be by mortal art eiprcft, 
But venerable a^e fliaH add the reft. 
For Time (hall with his ready pcncil Aand, 
Retouch your figures with his rip'ning hand» 
Mellow your colours, and imbrown theteint; 
Add every grace, which Time a'one can grant« 
T o future ages fli,ill your fame convey. 
And give more beauties than he takes atvay. 


It c a i i r o t h o w ver be d o u b t e d , b u t that t h e Ih'le nnd 
d i i l i o a of ShakcfT.'eare m a f t h'lve orig'-nally poffeiTcd m e - 
rit or the higheil k i n d ; t h e m o i l iorcible as well as the 
m o f t b e a u t i f u l c o m b i n a t i o n of vvcrJ.s w h i c h t h e Enp^liih 
l a n g u a g e aifords, are to be fouiid i n bis w o r k s . 
W h e r e , 
in the w h o l e r a n g e of m o d e r n p o e t r y , d o w e m e e t 
w i t h 
f u c h p o w e r s of exprcirioii as t h e following paliliges ex- 
hioit, w h i c h , o n t!ie cafual o p e n i n g of a v o l u m e aliijoil 
imiiiediatcly p r e i c n t thcin-clves. 


All thofc whi -h were his fellows but of late, 
Some better th:in his value, on the moment 
Follow his ftridcs ; his lobbies fill with tcadancc, 
Rain facrificial whifpering in his ear. 


W h o dares, who dares, 


In purity of manhood ftand upright, 
And fay. This man s a flatterer ? If one be, 
So rtr^' they all ; lor every grize of fortune 
Is fmooth'd by that below : the learned pate 
Ducks to the goiden fool : all is oblique i— 


-Here'» gold ; go on 


Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 
Will o'er fume high-vic'd city hung his 
In the iick air. 


poifoa 


-What ! think'fl thou 


That the black air, thy bolfl'roui chamberlain, 
Will put thy fliirt on warm ? \^'ill thefe mofs'd tree«, 
' 


That have out-liv'd the eaj;le, p^gc thy heels ; 
And Ikipj^Jicn thou point'ft out ? Will the cold brook, 
Candy'd with ice, candle thy morning tafte, 
T o cure thy o'er-night's lurleit ? Call the creature», 
Whofc naked natures live in all the fpite 
Of wreakful heavtn ; whofe bar- unliouf-d trunk», 
To the confli^ling dements expos'd, 
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Anfwcr mere nature—bid them flatter thee } 
Oh, thou ihalt find 


Oh ! dear divorce [looking on the gold,J 


'Twixt natural fon and fire-! thou bright defiler 
Of Hymen's pureft bed ! thou va iant Mars! 
Thou ever young, frefli, lov'd, and delicate wooer. 
Whole bluih doth thaw the confccrated fnovr 
That lies on Dian's lap ! thou vifible god, 
That folder'ft clafe impoflibtlltics, 
And mak'ft them kifs ; that fpeak'ft with ercry tongue, 
To every purpofe ! oh thou touch of hearts, 
Think, thy flave man rebels ; and Ijy thy virtue 
Set them into confounding odds, that beaAs 
JMajr have the world in empire I—&c. &c. 


Tt/mn qf At!>tiu. 


(Concluded in our next.) 


IPoetrp^ 


ODE 
TO 
BVENmO, 


BY UR. JOSEPH WARTON. 


HAIL, meek-ey'd maiden, clad in fobergrey ! 
Whofe foft approach the weary woodman loves j 
As homeward bent to kifs his prattling babes, 
Jocund, he whiftles thro' the twilight groves. 


When Phccbus finks behin4 the weftern hilU, 
You lightly o'er the mifty meadows walk. 
The drooping dafies bath in dulcet dews. 
And nurfe the nodding^ violei's tender ftalk. 


The panting Dryads, that in diys ficrce heat, 
To inmoft bowers and cooling caverns ran ; 
Return to trip in wanton ev'ning darce. 
Old Sylvan too returns, and laughing Pan. 


To the deep wood the clam'rous rooks repair. 
Light ikims the fwallow o'er the wat'ry fcene ; 
AI d from the iheep-cote and freOi furrow'd field. 
Stout plowmen meet to wreAle oa thegreen. 
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Thcfwain that artlef* fings on yonder rock. 
His fupping ihcep and length*niog fliadow fpic«, 
Plcas'd with the cool, the calm refrefhiog hour, 
And with hoarfe hummings of uanumbcr'd flic«. 


Now every paflion /leep« : defponding Love, 
And pining Envy, ever rcftlcfa Pride; 
A n holy calm creeps o'er my peaceful foul. 
Anger and mad Ambition's ftorms fubfidc. 


O modeft Evening ! oft let me appear 
A wand'ring votary in thy penGve train ; 
Lift'ning to every wildly-warbling note, 
Tl>at fills with farewell fwect thy dark'uing plaia ! 


L E V I T I E S . 


yfcccunt 
of the Imitative 
Faculty in a Horfc 
Tour tkrouqh France, in 1 7 8 8 . 


From * 


O N fetting off from Rouen, I found myfclf pro- 
ridcd with a pretty gray bidet, and a poililion, in 
favour of whom I was fomewhat prepoiTefled, be- 
mg the fmarteft of any I had met with, drefied in 
a new royal livery of blue, with red and gold, and a 
waiftcoat lincly fringed. 


I mounted my nag, with no fmall degree of felf- 
fatisfaclion ; when, giving him the whip, I difcove- 
red that the only quality he had of going, was that 
of moving backwards, as he began to kick behind 
«•nioil furioufly, to the great derangement, and en- 
dangering of my perfon ; being obliged to have 
recourfe to his mane, in order to keep my feat, on 
account of the huge and ill-ihapcd wooden faddle I 
was mounted on. 
At length I found the only way 
to mana jc him was, to k t him follow his companion; 
the poililion then cracked luo whip, galloped away 
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as fail as he could go and my horfe after him j and 
fo exailly did he follow, ftep by ftep, that when the 
poftilion's horfe galloped, mine galloped ; when his 
trotted, walked, or ftood ftill, mine correlpondcd in 
every movement ; till, by the time I had proceeded 
half a mile from the town, I found myfelf covered 
all over with dirt from head to foot, which flew 
from the heels of the other horfe. At length, when 
we had got about a mile from Rouen, as we were 
cantering over the pave, the poftillion's horfe made 
a falfe ftep, and dallied with great violence on the 
ground j the rider tumbled off, and the horfe roll- 
ed upon his huge jack-boot. 
My bidet, who follow- 
ed clofe behind, was fo ftrongly addicted to the vice 
of imitation, that without any viiible cauie whatever, 
he immediately ftopped Ihort, and tumbled down 
upon the other, with an apparent voluntary motion, 
we were all four rolling together in the moft ludic- 
rous fituation imaginable; a lituation, that, at the 
moment, I wiflied for that prince of caricature, 
Geoffrey Gambado, to have been prefent at. 


A STUDENT of the Law having, applied for 
admiifion to pra£tice in a court, the Judges appoint- 
ed two refpe«rtable Connfellers to examine him, one 
of whom was a man of more humour, and lefs abil- 
ities than the other, and was the oldeft at the bar. 
The youth of courie waited on him firft. The old 
gentleman addredng him as was his manner, ore 
rotundo, faid, " Pray, Sir, if a client were to apply 
to you to commence a fuit for him, what isthenrll 
tliin»5 you ought to do ?" 
To receive my Fee, 
Sir" replied the youth, keeping a fteady countenace- 


Very well Mr. 
, very well, replied the coun- 


fcllor," " I fee you have a good knowledge of the 
practice, you may now go to brother 
r,.naming 


the other Counfellor, " and he will examine you 
touching the weightier matters of the law." 


